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What is it about this Terra Culture? 


During the past season we have repeatedly been 
asked why we did not define our position upon the 
Terra Culture question? Several years ago the edi 
tors and correspondents said all they cared to say on 
the subject, and we would not revert to it now, but 
that some of our readers and friends think it our duty 
todo so. For ourselves, however lightly we may es- 
teem the pretensions of this discovery, we think it one 
of those harmless idiosyncracies that should not be de- 
cried too severely. 

The history of the notion is something like this: 
Some twenty years ago, Russell Comstock, of Dutch- 
ess Co., N. Y., pretended to have made a discovery in 
vegetable physiology as original and remarkable as 
that made a few years before by Joe Smith, in the 
finding of the mysterious elements of Mormondom, 
near Conneaut, O. The main difference all along 
has been that while Smith gathered a legion of disci- 
ples, Comstock has had an up-hill business in making 
people believe that he was the apostie of a new and 
hidden dispensation in agriculture. 

He petitioned Congress to grant him something 
like a million of dollars to make his discovery public. 
Failing there, he applied to the N. Y. Legislature, and 
was referred to the State Ag. Society, which appoint- 
ed Messrs. Nott, Downing, Allen, Prentice and Van 
Bergen, to investigate. These gentlemen heard a 
Disclosure, and reported “that no new discovery had 
been made by Mr. Comstock, nor was his practice dif- 
ferent from that of experienced nurserymen heretofore, 
and which is described in books and papers.” [See 
Trans. N. Y. Ag.Soc., 1850.] Then he tried it with the 
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three years ago, Comstock went to Wisconsin and I]- 
linois, and there our correspondent, Mrs. Tracy Cutler, 
* and wrote us about it at 
the time, for which see Vol. for 1853, p. 147. Last 
Spring, Comstock visited Columbus, and not finding 
our people to his mind, made a descent upon the neigh- 
boring village of Groveport, and there established his 
We have 
conversed with some of the most intelligent of that 
class, and they say they paid dear for the whistle — 
While in this county he kept up a series of scurrilous 


went to hear a “ Disclosure, 


head-quarters, and made a “ Disclosure.” 


advertisements in one of the city papers, and finally 
obtained a hearing at a meeting of the Horticultural 
Society. Here Mr. Bateham gave an expose of Com- 
stock’s notions, and of the usual practices of the nur- 
To which Comstock attempted to reply, 
which amounted in all to about the most silly gabble 
we ever listened to. Before we heard him, we thought 
he might be a shrewd and scheming Yankee; but 
after he had performed, we made up our mind that he 
was neither a man of sense nor a gentleman. 


serymen. 


So un- 
gentlemanly was his conduct, that some members of 
the Horticultural Society were for kicking him out of 
the room. 

After this he went to Cincinnati, and fell in with 
F. G. Carey of Farmers’ College, whom, if he did not 
convert outright, he has upon the anxious seat, if we 
may judge by the late Nos. of the Cincinnatus. The 
last we hear of Comstock is from Wooster, where he 
makes the papers teem with his usual slang and inco- 
herent boastings. 

Now we say again, we look upon these pretensions 
as rather harmless. It must be a poor student that 
cannot get his two dollars’ worth out of a Disclosure. 
The humbug is not so much in the thing as in the 
pretension that such a wonderful secret is entrusted to 
only one man, specially elect, while the whole arcana 
of Nature is open to brighter men than he shows him- 
self to be, except perhaps in the way of persistent im- 
pudence. Notwithstanding the Disclosures have been 
made to so many persons, in the last 20 years, when 


people, in classes at $2 a head, with various success.» Comstock goes up, Terra Culture will go with him, 


Those who attended the mysterious “ Disclosures ” 
went away, and said the thing was a bad sell. Some 





unless his mantle falls upon the President of Farmers’ ( 
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Female Cashmere Goat—Live Weight 102 Lbs., Yearly Fleece 4 1-4 Lbs. 


_- 


The property of Col. Richard Peters of Atlanta, Georgia, imported from Turkey in Asia, in the 


year 1849, by J. B. Davis, M. D., of South Carolina. 


Sashomamer in buen. 


We confess to a real liking for good dogs—not the 
sneaking curs that hunt sheep—and when a youngster 
have shared our bed many a night with the fox hounds 
or coon dogs, wrapped in our blanket, under a tree.— 
People will have dogs, and this being the case, we 
want them to know how to take care of their pets 
when in trouble. C. M. Saxton has just published a 
capital little book of 100 pages, price 50 cents, enti- 
tled “The Dog and Gun,” by J. J. Hooper of Ala., 
which reproduces the article written by the great Jen- 
ner in 1809, on Distemper, a disease which has carried 
off sundry choice pups for us : 

That disease among dogs which has familiarly 
been called “the Distemper,’ has not hitherto, I 
believe, been much noticed by medical men. My 
situation in the country favoring my wishes to 
make some observations on this singular malady, 
I availed myself of it during several successive 
years, among a large number of fox hounds be- 
longing to the Earl of Berkley ; and from observ- 
ing how frequently it has been confounded with 





hydrophobia, I am induced to lay the result of my | 


inquiries before the Medical and Chirurgical Soci-| 


ety. It may be difficult, perhaps, precisely to as- 
certain the period of its first appearance in Britain. 
In this and the neighboring counties, I have not 
been able to trace it back much beyond the middle 
of the last century ; but it has since spread univer- 
sally. I knew a gentleman who, about forty-five 
years ago, destroyed the greater part of his hounds, 





broke out among them ; so » little was it then known 
by those most conversant with dogs. On the con- 


|tinent, I find it has been known for a much longer 


period. It is as contagious among dogs as the 
small-pox, measles, or scarlet fever among the hu- 
man species ; and the contagious miasmata, like 
those arising from the diseases just mentioned, re- 
tain their infe sctious properties a long time after 
separation from the distempered animal. Young 
hounds, for example, brought in a state of health 
into a kennel where others have gone through the 
distemper, seldom escape it. I have endeavored 
to destroy the contagion, by ordering every part of 
the kennel to be carefully washed with water, then 
whitewashed, and finally to be repeatedly fumigated 
with the vapor of marine acid; but without any 
good result. 

The dogs generally sicken early in the second 
week after exposure to the contagion. It is more 
commonly a violent disease than otherwise, and 
cuts off, at least, one in the three that are attacked 
by it. It commences with imflammation of the 
substance of the lungs, and generally of the mucous 
membrane of the bronchiz. The inflammation at 
the same time seizes on the membranes of the nos- 
trils, and those lining the bones of the nose ; par- 
ticularly the nasal portion of the ethmoid bone.— 
These membranes are often inflamed to such a de- 
gree as to cause extravasation of blood, which I 
have observed coagulated on their surface. The 
breathing is short and quick, and the breath is 
often fetid. The teeth are covered with dark- 
looking mucus. There is frequently a vomiting of 


from supposing them mad, when the distemper first;a glary fluid. The dog commonly refuses food, 
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but his thirst seems insatiable, and nothing seems 
to cheer him like the sight of water. The bowels, 
though generally constipated as the disease ad- 
vances, are frequently affected with the diarrhea 
at its commencement. The eyes are inflamed, and 
the sight is often obscured by mucus secreted from 
the eye-lids, or by opacity of the cornea. ‘The 
brain is often affected as early as the second day 
after the attack. The animal becomes stupid, and 
his general habits are changed. In this state, if 
not prevented by loss of strength, he sometimes 
wanders from his home. He is frequently endea- 
voring to expel, by forcible expirations, the mucus 
from the trachea and fauces, with a peculiar 
rattling noise. His jaws are generally smeared 
with it, and it sometimes flows out in a frothy state, 
from his frequent champing. During the progress 
of the disease, especially in its advanced stages, he 
is disposed to bite and gnaw anything within his 
reach. He has sometimes epileptic fits, or quick 
succession of general, though slight convulsive 
spasms of the muscles. 

If the dog survives, this affection of the muscles 
continues through life. 
fits of a different description. 


up the ground with his teeth and fore feet. He 
then lies down senseless and exhausted. On re- 
covering he gets up, moves his tail, looks placid, 
comes to a whistle, and appears in every respect 
much better than before the attack. The eyes, 
during this paroxysm, look bright, and unless pre- 
viously rendered dim by mucus, or opacity of the 
cornea, seem as if they were starting from the 
sockets. He becomes emaciated, and totters from 
feebleness in attempting to walk, or from a partial 
paralysis of the hind legs. In this state he some- 
times lingers on until the third or fourth week, and 
then either begins to show signs of returning health 
(which seldom happens when the symptoms have 
continued with this degree of violence) or expires. 
During convalescence, he has sometimes, though 
rarely, profuse hemorrhage from the nose. When 
the inflammation of the Inngs is very severe, he 
frequently dies on the third day. I knew one in- 
stance of a dog’s dying within twenty-four hours 
after the seizure, and in that short space of time 
the greater portion of the lungs was, from exuda- 
tion, converted into a substance nearly as solid as 
the liver of a sound animal. 
liver itself was considerably inflamed, and the eyes 
and flesh universally were tinged with yellow, 
though I did not observe anything obstructing the 
biliary ducts. In other instances, I have also ob- 
served the eyes looking yellow. 

The above is a description of the disease in its 
severest form ; but in this, as in the diseases of the 
human body, there is every gradation in its vio- 
lence. There is also another affinity to some hu- 
man diseases, viz: that the animal which has once 
gone through it, very rarely meets with a second 
attack. Fortunately, this distemper is not commu- 
nicable to man. 
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nut timid 
stood; for those who are bitten by a dog in this 
state, are sometimes thrown into such perturbation, 
that hydrophobic symptoms have actually arisen 
from the workings of the imagination. Mr. John 
Hunter used to speak of a case somewhat of this 
description in his lectures. Having never, to a 
certainty, seen a dog with hydrophobia, I am of 
course unable to lay down a positive criterion for 
distinguishing between that disease and the distem- 
per, in the precise way 1 could wish; but if the 
tacts have been correctly stated, that in hydropho- 
bia the eye of the dog has more than ordinary vi- 
vacity in it, and, as the term implies, he refuses to 


take water, and shudders even at the sight of it, 
while in the distemper he looks dull and stupid, is 


He is often attacked with | 
He first staggers, | 
then tumbles, rolls, cries as if whipped, and tears | 


In this case, the’ 


Neither the effluvia from the dis-| 


eased dog, nor the bite, has proved in any instance | 
infectious; but as it has often been confounded | Boy—Broad axe, narrow axe, post axe, axe of the 
with canine madness, as I have before observed, it legislature, axing price, and axe of the Apostles. 


always seeking after water, and never satisfied 
with what he drinks, there can be no loss for a 
ready discriminating line between the two diseases. 


The reader will find sundry directions for the cure 
of this disease, in the earlier numbers of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator for this year.—Ep. 

a ——_ 
[For the Ohio Cultivator. 
How to Grow Cabbages in a Dry Season. 


I have often heard it said that to have good cab- 
bages, you must get a Dutch woman to hoe them. 
As I have a drop of Celtic blood in my veins, my 
faith in the Irish is too strong to believe that Pat 
or his Judy could not hoe cabbages as well as the 
plodding Dutch; hence I gave my poor tenant 
some of my best plants and sweet corn for seed.— 
The result was, he plowed and harrowed his lot, 
set out his plants late but well; but as a friend 
from the Emerald Isle came and claimed that hos- 
pitality which Pat never refuses, the corn was not 
planted, but in the place of it he had a monster 
crop of May weed, denoting the richness of the soil 
as well as the quality of the tinant. Judy, altho’ 
she did bring the bottle from uncle’s shop and take 
a sup out of it lest Pat should get tipsy, tended the 
cabbages after a fashion, but they only grew up a 
large mass of leaves, refusing to head. But that 
which shakes my faith in the aforesaid adage, is, 
that every one of my own cabbages from the same 
plant bed, and planted on the same kind of clay 
soil headed well, even better than ever before, and 
I am more Welsh and Irish than Deutche. 

To have cabbages head well, the plants should 
be strong and set early, and head often in dry 
weather. To set out plants late in the season, to 
prevent the head from cracking by over-growth, is 
a great fallacy ; when the head is full and liable to 
crack, break the large roots by bending the cab- 
bages on one side. All late planted cabbages have 
failed this season from the effects of drought, while 
the early planted never were better. I often have 
to reflect how long-suffering nature is, when her 
seasons have to bear the blame of so many short 
crops. 8. W. 

Waterloo, N. Y., Nov., 1856. 





TEACHER—How many kinds of axes are there ? 


is to be wished that it were more generally under-|Teacher—Good! go to the head of your class. 
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A Talk about our own Business. 


We receive a great many hundred letters during | 
the year all sorts ot people , on all sorts of | 
subjec ts, and now before our present circle of read- | 
ers and writers is disarranged by the changing of 
lists from the old year to the new, we want to have} 
a friendly talk with you all. 

First, we will tell you how we keep our mail| 
books. All the names from one post oflice are put} 
in a list together, and the papers sent in a bundle, 
with the name of each subscriber written upon his 
paper, and the name of the post office written upon 
the envelope over all. At post offices where we 
have only one subscriber, the paper is sent in an 
env elope with both the name of the subscriber and 
the post office upon it. Then our mail books are 
indexed with the names of post offices only, and 
unless we remember, 


from 


any particular person’s name on our books, unless 
we have the post office address given. 

At the beginning of each year we have a new 
set of mail books—four in number—one each for 
North, South, East and West. When the number 
for 15th of December is mailed, that set of books 


is laid away, and the new books filled from the or- 


ders which begin to pour in upon us like grateful 
showers at that time. 


ders to the contrary, or it is paid for more than 
one year. 
hundred 


ily, several in a day, and the mail book 


keeper is constantly busy putting the names in the 


proper lists on the mail books. After February 
the names come in slowly until May, when they get 
to be like angel’s visits for the rest of the season. 


Secondly. Now let us tell you about the letters 


we receive. A good many come from our best 


friends, the pomeners, who say in a business 
— for — copies of your 


way, “Enclosed find $ 
paper for this year, for the following subse ribers,’ ~ 
etc. Then follows a list of names. 


is endorsed and handed over to the mail book 
keeper. Sometimes our agents do not count the 
names, and leave out some which they think they 
have put in, and when the papers come to hand, 
they write us that there was no paper for such a 
one, and we hunt over the letter files and find that 
no such name was given. Always count the list 
after it is written, and keep a copy of it. But 
sometimes the mail book keeper misses a name in 
transcribing, and then the fault is ours. Do not 
write the names all run in together like corn and| 
beans, but in open columns, each line beginning 
with a capital letter—that is the poetry of business 
letters, and saves mistakes. ba 
Then again, we get letters of this sort: “ Sir— 
Some weeks ago I sent you one dollar for your 
paper. Send the papers, or send my money back!” 
and this is the first intimation we have that the 
writer ever intended us the favor of a subscription. 
The failure sometimes comes of his not directing 
the letter right, and sometimes the letter meets the 


fate of the man who went down from Jerusalem to| making 72 hills —Zz. 


we have no means of finding 
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| Jericho. Always be 
| get your back up. 


sure you're right before you 





Other well meaning friends remit us a miserable 
counterfeit bank note; we return it for exchange ; 
the sender is angry—he never saw it before—he 
idon’t believe it is a counterfeit; any way he is 
|angry and becomes our enemy, and we lose his 
| friends ship and our money both; for of this class of 
|transactions we never get over about one-fourth of 


the money redeemed. Pray you avoid counter- 
feits, as you are our friends. Another busy man 
says, ‘ ‘ Enclosed find $1 for your paper,” ete., and 


claps on the seal, and when we open the letter 
there is no dollar in it at all; he forgot it in his 
haste. Such men are generally good natured, and 
lmake all right in the end. Another moves off 
after subscribing, and sends us a letter from his 
new home to have his paper changed, without say- 
ing from what place he moved, and we might hunt 
half a day for his name, and then not know which 
of the dozen John Smiths, at a dozen different 
offices, was his name. 

Other correspondents date their letters only as 





So no one ever need to or- 
der his paper discontinued, as it discontinues itself 
by its own limitation, unless we have special or-| 


‘idate from some 


From about Christmas, to the middle 
of February, the new subscriptions come in stead- 


We count the 
names and the money, and if they tally, the letter 


from such a county, and then the postmaster some- 
times fails to put the name of the office on his 
post mark, or to make it legible, if he does, and a 
whole county is a big place to guess in. Others 
fancy name, or from a village or 
township which is not the true name of the post 
| office, as there are no two post offices in a State of 
ithe same name, while there are a dozen Washing- 
ton townships or Pleasantvilles. This makes usa 
deal of trouble. We have a post office directory, 
with the name of each post office, county and State 
in the Union, a township map of the States, and a 
Gazeteer, which, in order to get this local post 
office geography, we are sorry to say, we have 
been obliged to study, during these last six years, 
more than our Bible. So that the back part of 
our head is lined with an invisible map of all the 
post routes and offices in the Union. 

The above are a few hints which every corres- 
pondent should study who writes to editors. They 
will give you an insight into one department of our 
business, which, though not strictly agricultural, is 
of consequence to both us and you. Begin ev- 
ery business letter with the true post office ad- 
dress—day, month and year. State the business 
plainly, and be sure to sign your own name at the 
bottom, so that if you send us a list of names, we 
may know to whom we are indebted for the favor. 


-—-eo-+-— 


Cincinnati Horse Market.—The horse mar- 
ket is improving. One hundred and ninety horses 
|were sold last week. The highest price brought 
by any one was $165, and the lowest $8. The 
average price was $100. Good horses sold readily 
at fair rates. Several buyers from Kentucky are 
now in town. Messrs. Harris and Fuller left yes- 
terday for New Orleans with twenty-five head, all 
fair stock.— Cin. Com. 











GREAT YIELD OF PoTaTtors.—Daniel C. Au- 
guer, of Woodbridge, Conn., raised the past season, 
four bushels of California potatoes from a single 
potato. He planted but a single eye in a hill, 
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Portrait of 


Black Jack. 





From new work on Morgan Horses, by D. C. Linsley 


Biack Jack was foaled June 5, 1849, the proy 


by Hacket Horse, g. sire, Clifford, g. g. sire, Woodbury, g. g. g. 


Flirt, bred near Lancaster, Ohio, and sired by Mec 


, of Middlebury, Vt.: C. M. Saxton, N. Y., Publisher 


yerty of Charles Linsley, of Middlebury, Vt. Sired 
g. g. sire, Justin Morgan. Dam, Bay 
lley, he by Little Medley, and he by imported Med- 


ley, g- dam by Shepard’s Consul, and he by Bond’s First Consul; for further pedigree of Medley and 


Bond’s First Consul, see American Stud Book. I 


black Jack is 15 hands high, and weighs 1,070 Ibs. ; 


color, black chestnut, without marks; is a compact, enduring horse, a good traveler, perfectly sound. 


He is now owned by G. L. Linsley, of Kankakee 


LONGEVITY OF A Horse.—The horse seldom | 


reaches the age of 30. Itis worthy of notice, 


however, that one of these animals, the property of 


John Finlay, Esq., of Deanston House, in Scot- 
land, died lately, at the advanced age of 36 years, 
although it may be said to have been worked al- 
most every day during the last 33 years—Sundays 
excepted—and was unyoked only two hours before 
it died—W. Y. Spirit of the Times. 

Note.—Nearly twenty years ago in connection with 
a gentleman in Ashtabula Co., we purchased an Indian 
pony mare, then known to be over twenty years old, 
but lively as a cricket, under saddle or in harness. 
She bore us many a mile through the woods of that 
then aboriginal region, leaping fallen trees and fences 
like a deer. Last Spring she died, having been in ac- 
tive service over forty years. This was rather ahead 
of the Scotchman’s horse, Mr. Spirit.—Eb. 

ce . 

Ho«gs.—Our advices from some leading points 
in the West, report an unsettled market for Hogs. 
Farmers are generally asking prices above the 
views of packers. The Louisville Journal says 
19,000 have been killed at that place, and Hogs 
are in good demand at $5 75.— Cin. Price Cur. 


City, Illinois. 





Burning Fluid. 

Cov. Harris :—We live out here in this ex- 
travagant part of the earth. Your valuable Culti- 
vator comes regularly to hand. The evenings are 
long, and the only time we have to read. So we 
shall ask you through your paper to give us a for- 
mula for making “ Fluid” to burn in lamps. We 
want the best. J. B. W. 

Strawberry Lake, Iowa. 





Answer. —If our correspondent means by 
Fluids, such as Camphene, Phosgene, and other 
villainous inventions for setting women and chil- 
dren on fire, we have no advice to give, except to 
keep a sharp look out for them. The “ best” burn- 
ing fluid for our Iowa friends to read the Cultiva- 
tor by, we should think, is the oil of the “ Prairie 
Whale,” which we suppose is cheap and plenty in 
that favored region. Get tin lamps, with wide, 
flat wicks, have the lard rendered as clean as may 
be, get clear cotton web wicking, and with a little 
skill in trimming, you have a light that is cheap, 
clear, strong, steady and safe. Our women folks 
give it the preference for household purposes, and 
we find it second only to the gas ligkt at our office 
desk.—Eb. 
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A Sermonette to the Rev. Clergy. 


Cuvurcn Grares.—We are delighted to learn 
that our old and much esteemed friend, Rev. Mr. 


Deydier, of Evansville, obtained two premiums, | 


one at Evansville, and another at Indianapolis, for | 


a basket of some of the finest grapes raised this 
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|are themselves intellectual men, and consequently 


sympathize with intellectual pursuits. Some take to 
Science, some to Philosophy, some to Politics, and 
|other some to fat chickens. But most of the Clergy 
are intellectually over-worked and under-fed. We 
sometimes meet with these gentlemen in Church Con- 








year in Indiana. 


They grew on a vine trailed on| ventions, and while we note a few who show a good 
the church wall. 


The same Rev. gentleman ob-| presence and constitution, there are many others who 
tained another premium for radishes grown On 4/| exhibit a very undesirable physical condition. Such 


portion of the church lot. His spiritual garden is| persons ought to be ashamed to show themselves in 
still more successfully cultivated, and is sure to re-| public 


; : r : a If the fault comes of the unreasonable de- 
ceive a premium in Heaven.— Catholic Telegraph. 


| mands of their parishioners, they ought to be ashamed 
REVEREND GENTLEMEN !—The above shall be — of them. If the fault comes of their own ignorance or 
text, or rather pretext ; for the Editor of the Ohio Cul-| neglect of what is due to them as men, they ought to 


tivator has been on the point of preaching you a little) be ashamed of themselves. In either event they are 


ae os the Gospel of Agriculture, for oe time, | poor patterns to exemplify the superiority of a Gospel 
in which he will rE not with scholastic erudition | which justly claims to be the highest, just as some of 
: ae aed ms “— _ -_ “ aed our “ Book Farmers” belie their reading, by the shift- 
children. e li . Mr. De eel 2 

Beeneill A ieD eand . aaa 4, less manner in which they abuse their farms. Many 
of Evansville, and shall send him a copy © ulti-| of these gentlemen would think it an insult to God to 
ssc in peers of grb conan pe a 4" hold worship in a mean and battered hovel, when a 
to know that we have a goodly number o e rura!| comely building could be had, and yet they tenant 
Clergy among our subscribers, and if they do not like) their souls in a ruined hulk, which, however well it 
all we say and do as an Editor, we balance the ac-| was « made,” has not been kept “ in the image of 
count by telling them that we do not like all they say God.” 


and do as Ministers of a Gospel that includes a great} py you ask, what is meant by all this homily ? 


deal more than they preach and live. Do not call this) Jyst this —divide your mental and physical labor so as 
heretical presumption, for it is one of our doctrines |to ensure the right performance of both. Even tem- 


that we have just as much of a Divine Call to be a) perance in thinking, is a virtue not beneath your re- 
Christian Editor, as any of you have wi be Christian _gard, and a little moderate work in the Garden or the 
Ministers, and magnify our office accordingly, while at | 


| Field, pursued as a regular system, will not only bring 
the same time we claim for you a position and privi-| i+, rewards in provisions for the household, but will 
lege only a little lower than the angels. invigorate the mind and bring it into a closer commu- 
But we must not get into a quarrel with you in the| nion with the various humanities to which it is in duty 
outset, for our present object is to Cultivate you ; and) pound to minister in holy things. Do not sit down in 
to keep up a kindly reciprocity, we will take your) despair and sigh over the moral degeneracy of these 
Theology, (nevertheless most of you do say that we| times. The times are fast, and if you reach us with 
deserve to be damned,) if you will take our dose of| your preaching you must be fast too. Come up into 
Agriculture. Thus much for an Exordium—you see| the chariot with us, as the Preacher did into the chariot 
we go on systematically with our discourse. Now for! of one who was “of great authority under Candace, 
Firstly. There is a morality in the Cultivaiton of | Queen of the Ethiopians,” and preach as we go along, 
the Earth, both in its immediate and resultant influ-| so you preach sense and pertinence. 
ence. Labor est Orate—(pardon our Latin, dear un-| Like many other preachers—and this is essential to 
reverend, rural reader, we are talking to College people | the orthodoxy of the discourse—we have got a good 
now)—and Labor which is addressed to our Mother| way from our text, to which we propose now to return, 
Earth is a paternal worship, which calls forth a bless- | and hope that more of the Clergy will show the good 
ing, both from the earth itself and from Him who, works of the Rev. Mr. Deydier, and if they should hap- 
made it—and both of them for us. How then can aj pen to fail in the right cultivation of their spiritual 
Christian Minister better be an ensample of Godly | field—which is very possible—they might at least 
living than by throwing the weight of his influence | come in for a “ Well done !” in a work more within 
directly in favor of rural improvements, and where | their capabilities. 
local circumstances will allow of his doing so, to set! Having disposed of Firstly, the reader may conclude 
the example by hand and voice? The clergy are gen-| Secondly and Thirdly in the same argument, and we 








erally men of educated tastes, and they could thus 
make their rural or suburban homes such models of 
excellence as to challenge the imitation of their pa-| 
rishioners, and beget a worthy rivalry for the palm of 
Beauty in Utility. 

The Clergy should lend their aid for the promotion 
of Intellectuality in Labor—in Rural Labor. They | 


will go on to the 


Application. We gather from our subject that there 
is a moral in work, that is good for the body as well as 
the mind, and that being good for these, it is good for 
the soul. The Cultivation of the Earth is the oldest 
and most legitimate labor. Our Teachers should be 


ensamples both in word and deed. Your influence 
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and example are needed in behalf of rural improve-| 
ment, both for your own sakes and that of your people. 
If the Ohio Cultivator will be of any service to you, 
we will be glad to send it, and if you will deal truly 
with us, we will send it, and you may commend us to 
your rural parishioners, and help us to dispense the 
gospel of agriculture ; for (Deo Volante,) we intend to 
preach twenty-four good, sound, practical sermons 
next year, that we want you all to read, even if we 


ow 


do not interpret some Scripture exactly according to 
the Fathers, we will show its agricultural bearing in 
a new light. 

Two men—Brister and Brown—bantered each other 
for a couplet of poetry. The first wrote : 


‘*] John Brister 
Kissed your sister,” 


“Very well,” says the second— 


‘‘T John Brown 
Kissed your wife.’ 


“ Ah!” says Brister, “that don’t rhyme.” 
ter,” says Brown, “ but it is true, though.” 
shall be the merit of our sermons. 


“No mat- 
And that 

Amen. 
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Stoves Economizing Heat. 


It is well known that cylindrical stoves give out 
the most heat, and have the best draft, but there 
are few who seem to know the reason why. They 
do not seem to be aware, at least, that there is any- 
thing in the principle of their construction which 
imparts to them such qualities. Stove manufaetu- 
rers cannot be accused of professing too much sci- 
entic knowledge regarding the best form of stoves, 
or we would not see so many blunders committed 
by them in casting so many with square and rect- 
angular furnaces. This is especially the case with 
cooking ranges and stoves,—their fire-boxes are 
constructed on wrong principles. 

The reason why a cylinder stove gives out 
so much heat, and tends to produce such a good 
draft, is owing to the sides of its fire-box or fur-| 
nace being concave in form. Heat, like light, may 
be concentrated by concave mirrors, hence the heat 
is more concentrated in stoves which have concave 
than those which have square fire-boxes. The 
rectangular form of fire-box may be miore conve- 
nient for cooking ranges, but there is no excuse for 
constructing the furnace of any parlor or other 
heating stove of a square form. 

The fire-bricks for lining stoves should be fluted. 
Bricks with plain surfaces are not so durable as 
the fluted kind, because the latter tends to prevent 
the adherence of clinker. Some bricks for stoves 
are actually cast with convex surfaces, as if de- 
signed for scattering the rays of heat, thus exhib- 
iting ignorance of the laws of heat. 

Bright metal surfaces do not radiate heat so well 
as dark, dull surfaces, therefore Russia iron in 
stoves and pipe does not radiate so much heat into 
aroom as common iren. Those surfaces which 
radiate heat most efficiently also possess the power | 
of absorbing it, and vice versa. 

As the intensity of heat varies inversely as the 
square of the distance from the radiating point, it 


is evident that the nearer the stove is plawed to the |“ run.” — Ze. 
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center of the room, or space which it is designed to 
heat, the more uniform will be the temperature of 
the whole space, and not only so, but a greater 
amount of heat will be economized. 

Stove manufacturers have devoted an immense 
amount of attention to elaborate the surfaces of 
cast-iron stoves, and to produce an incalculable 
amount of complicated forms, but not so much to 
produce stoves based upon the philosophy of the 
laws of heat. We hope that more attention, scien- 
tifieally, will hereafter be devoted to this great 
and important branch of American manufactures. 
— Scientific American. 
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Success of Buckeye Corn Shock 


Cot. S. D. Harris:—The Bucke; e Corn 
Shock Binder, of which there is a cut and descrip- 
tion in the Cultivator of Sept. 15th, proves to be 
just the thing that every farmer should have. I 
had my corn cut before I got that number of the 
Cultivator, but seeing the propriety of them, made 
one to bind the fodder after husking. I see again 
in Oct. 15th of improvements on it, therefore made 
mine on the improved plan, with a latch in the 
cross-bar, so that one hand can bind with ease. It 
can be drawn up and the latch fastened, and it will 
stay to its place till it is tied. The cross-bar is 
made in three pieces, the first one is one inch thick, 
the other two half inch. The first one is put on, 
and the middle one is cut out around the shaft so 
that the latch and catches will have room to play, 
then the last one is put on and fastened together 
with wrought nails or screws. Some may think 
the latch is of no use, but I would not have one 
without. When I made mine and tried it, then 
one of my neighbors would have “one just as mine 
was made, and since he has tried his, he says he 
would not take five dollars and do without one, and 
for my part it would take considerable to get mine 
and say I should not have another. Yours, 

Union Co., Nov., 1856. E. R. R. 


Remark.—We hope our correspondent will send us 


inder. 





ja model of his latest improvement, to place with our 


treasures in the CuLtivator Museum, which is getting 
to look rather respectable. We want models of all 
curious or useful articles that will interest the many 
visitors to our Den.—Eb. 
a 
CanDLE Wicks.—The wicks of tallow candles 
that require no snuffing, are made in a peculiar 
manner. One thread of the wick is first impreg- 
nated with subnitrate of bismuth ground up in oil, 
and the strand is bound round with this thread 
spirally. The several strands—one, two or three 
—are then spirally wound round a very thin wire, 
which is placed in the center of the mold, and the 
tallow is poured in: when cold, the rod is with- 
drawn. On burning such candle, the wicks uncurl 
and form so many separate flames, while their 
ends, coming into contact with the air at the edge 
of the flame, are consumed. Any plan, however, 
by which the wicks can be made to uncurl during 
combustion, will obviate the necessity of using 
snuffers ; such wicks, however, are liable to make 
candles. gutter, or, to use a common expression, 
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Some people talk of improvements when they only 
mean to deceive the public. Every body is going to 


improve vastly, and the greatest wonder is, why they 
were not clear ahead of perfection long ago. We will 
tell you what we propose to do with the Ohio Culti- 
vator for 1857, and you shall judge whether it will im- 
prove or not. 

We shall add a handsome tinted cover of four or 


eight pages, by which the advertisements and tempo- | 


rary matter will be taken from the body of the work; 
which can thus be kept clean for binding at the end of 
the year, and more than ever worthy of preservation 
as a standard book. So you can get twice the worth 
of your money ; once while you read the numbers as 
they issue from the press, and again when you refer 
to it as a whole in book form. 

The present border around the pages adds to the 
size of the page, without at all adding to the amount 
of reading. We shall abolish the border, which will 


be in better taste, according to the example of the 


handsomest magazines of the day. 


We have ordered a still heavier quality of paper for| 


next year. 


‘ i iscuss thos acti S| : , 
We shall continue to discuss those practical matters ‘we gave in charge to such of our farmer friends as we 


of policy and utility which affect the interest of farm- 
ers and farmers’ families, with perfect independence. 
Our opinions and principles are not for sale, and we 
have no other interest than the good of that class of 
people who earn their own living. With all such we 
heartily sympathise, and having been reared in the 
sternest fields of labor ourself, we trust to the laboring 
public for a response to our annual appeal. Now is 
the right time to look about among your neighbors, 
before they get fooled into subscribing for some trashy 
concern that will do them no good. Get the clubs 


made up early, and send them in upon us by the last 


of the month, so there may be no cessation in the ar- 
rival of your papers, and all begin together with the 
new year, when there is leisure for reading. 

Your Son wuo went orr West, or your daughter, 
would be so glad to see the Cultivator again, and they 


would bless the old folks a hundred times during the | 


year, if they would order it sent to them as a New 
Year’s gift. Have it sent, by all means, when you 
renew your own subscription. 


|those excellent books. 
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Our Bounp Vots. of the Cultivator are the cheap- 
est books in the market. Put up in handsome em- 
bossed muslin covers, they make a book for all sea- 
sons. We had sheets for a good many vols. when we 
bought the paper of Mr. Bateham, and we are selling 
them off rapidly. To make short work of it, we will 
sell them at 50 cents a vol. at the office, or delivered 
at the express office. Packages of six or eight vols. 
could go by express on direct routes for 25 cents. By 
mail the postage is 30 cents. 


Wits’ Stump Putrer.—In the Cultivator for 
Aug. 15th, we gave an illustration of this machine.— 
S. R. Merrick, the agent, who advertised with us last 
summer, had a model at the State Fair at Cleveland, 
and has been spending some time in Ohio since. He 
has kindly furnished a miniature machine for the Cul- 
tivator Museum, which we shall take pleasure in show- 
ing to our visitors. 


Patent Orrice Report.—We have advance sheets 
of the Agricultural part of the Patent Office Report 
for 1855, for which Commissioner Mason will please 
accept our thanks. We shall dip into them anon. 

Transactions of the N. Y. State Ag. Society for 
1855. A substantial volume of 763 pages, well print- 
ed, well bound, and well filled. 

First anp Secony Report on the Noxious, Bene- 
ficial and other Insects of the Stateof N. Y. By Asa 
Fitch, M.D. This is in a separate vol. from the Tran- 


;|sactions, and covers 340 pages, with correct illustra- 


tions. A thousand thanks to Secretary Johnson for 
We have marked several fat 
steaks for our plate. 

si ides 


Experience with New Seeds, 





Last Spring we received from the Patent Office and 
elsewhere, a variety of seeds for trial. Some of these 


thought would give them a good trial, with the injunc- 
tion to report to us. Our friend Hiram Harris, living 
on the Big Walnut Bottom, reports as follows : 

Wyranpot Corn.—Planted on the 10th of June, 
in high hills. The ground was dry, and the seed 
did not come up well. Each kernel threw out a 
stool of from 4 to 15 stalks ; all grew finely, shoot- 
ing 3 and 4 ears to the stalk, and promised well 
until nipped by the very early frost, before it was 
ripe. Mr. H. thinks that with early planting and 
a good season, it will do well in this latitude. 

CHINESE SuGAR Mi_iet.—Planted 10th June, 
34 feet each way, 6 to & stalks ina hill. It grew 
luxuriantly, about 10 feet high. Will try a larger 
field next season. 

Mexican Waite F.iint.—Looks while grow- 
ing like our common corn; needs a long season to 
ripen well. 

Brown Kine Puitie Corn.—lIf planted when 
the ground is in order, will ripen in 75 days.— 
Good for early green corn. Grows very low, ears 
not more than 6 or 8 inches from the ground. 
Very handy for chickens to steal. 
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Fast Horses Agriculturally Considered. {rather have, and so did the judges, and the trotting 


In all our horse talk and writing, we have spoken | 
disparagingly of that class of horses the only merit of 
which is, that they are merely fast. These gaunt, 
leggy spiders that can do nothing but run, are about 
as useless in the world as those fancy gentlemen in 
flashy vests, who generally attend them in their air- 
ings. And we have still less sympathy with the 
gamblings attendant upon the meetings of this class 
of men and horses upon the turf. We have never at- 
tended such a meeting, and have no desire to. Thus 
much for our disclaimer. 


Of late, quite a respectable portion of the agricultu- 
ral press, and many of the news and literary papers, 
have come down upon the “trials of speed” at agri- 
cultural fairs, which they say is only horse racing, un- 
der another name. Well, it is hard to say just where 
we pass the line of healthful rivalry, when once we 
enter the path of competition. Mrs. Smith and Mrs. 
Jones both compete for the prize for the best ten lbs. 
of butter. Mrs. Jones does her best, but Mrs. Smith 
does a little better, by her superior dexterity with the 
skimmer or the ladle, and she wins. 
race, with all of its rivalries and expectations and dis- 
appointments, on a small scale. Almost every body 
says itis right; we shall not dispute with them.— 
Clark has a Suffolk pig,—he believes in Suffolks. 
White has a Byfield,—he believes in Byfields. Clark 
and White set out to see which will make the best 
porkerin a given time. One tries the jugglery of 
ground and cooked feed, the other the mystery of 
steamed potatoes and corn in the ear. One beats, of 
course, and the other thinks he cheated. Here is a 
hog race. Judge B. and Gen. C. being troubled with 
plethoric purses and ambitious brains, go to England 
or Timbuctoo, and each buys another calf, which is 
educated and brought up far more carefully than those 
who call them father, and at a proper time exhibited 
for the big prize. 


Here is a woman 


Here is a bull race, a step or two 
in advance of the others. 

Charley has a nice filley, with thin, sloping should- 
er, long hip, and such a good walker; he would like 
to see the nag that could out-walk his filly. Charley 
is riding to town, and Jim comes up on the same er- 
rand, and having learned the state of Charley’s mind, 
accommodates him to a walk with his sorrel for a quar- 
ter of a mile ; the stakes are the good opinion of each 
boy for hisnag. Charley loses. Nobody ever thought 
that was a horse race ; well, may be it wasn’t. At 
the county fair, John had a Morgan and Will had a 
Bellfounder ; standing still, the judges could not tell 
which was best, and as one or the other had to be 
best, the judges said, “ Let’s see them move.” John 
trotted, and Will trotted, John trotted faster, and Will 
trotted faster, John trotted as fast as he could, and Will 
trotted as fast as he could, and they both trotted as 
fast as they could, and kept on trotting; and the people 
gathered about, and each one of the five thousand 





made up his or her mind which horse they would 


361 
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was over. And then some folks thought they began 
to smell a horse race! and some folks have a very 
nice and discriminating sense of smell. 
ries are not that sharp. 


Our olfacto- 
But enough of this pleasantry. We are willing to 
take a more serious view of the subject. One objector 
says, “ Fast horses are not an agricultural necessity, 
nor even an agricultural product. No practical farmer 
need be told that the rearing and training of such 
horses is at utter variance with agricultural success. 
Fast horse flesh has no practical value since the intro- 
duction of railroads and telegraphs.” That is what a 
young gentleman wrote of the late exhibition of the 
U.S. Ag. Society at Phila. 

Is it an “ agricultural necessity” to raise fifty bush- 
els of wheat to the acre, and so get fifty dollars instead 
of fifteen dollars for your crop? Is a two thousand 
pound bullock an “agricultural product?” Let us 
abolish these railroads, so that the beeves we send to 
Gotham will get nice and tough as in former years. by 
a four weeks’ travel on foot, because these New York- 
ers are getting better steaks than they deserve, and 
our cattle feeders are getting too much money. Let 
us have a moral reform society, and petition the Leg- 
islature to pass an Act, forbidding any farmer to raise 
a colt that can trot faster than a mile in fifteen min- 
utes, or that shall be worth over fifty dollars at four 
years old, because “ fast horse flesh has no practical 
value” now, and a five hundred dollar colt is “not an 
agricultural product.” 

Oh George! It may do to talk that way in Sleepy 
Hollow, but the very Quakers of Ohio would laugh at 
you for telling such stuff out here. You should have 
seen Friend Joseph put his Black Hawk around the 
ring at Cleveland, and Friends William, and James, 
and Thomas, and John, and lots of others, among the 
fastest and most successful competitors. Do you say 
Ethan Allen is not an agricultural product? and our 
Champion Black Hawk ! Flying Cloud ? Highlander? 
Monarch ? Hassan* Kennebec? You never sat in 
the buggy with Reber of Lancaster, after his black 
mare, or with Brown of Trumbull after his grey, or 
rode through the oak openings of the Darby with Full- 
ington beside his Morgan stallion, chasing cattle.— 
Take a seat with our farmer Friend Mordecai Lee, of 
Stark, after his Fly, and when the wind begins to 
whistle in your ears, ask Mordecai what he will take 
for the mare, and see how quietly he will tell you, she 
is not for sale ; and after a little more such experi- 
ence, learn some good hard horse sense, and confess 
that the raising of such stock is not “ at utter variance 
with agricultural success.” 

We can hardly bring our pen to write seriously on 
this subject, after all. Life is all but a race of one 
kind or another, and the best advice we have to give, 
is, not to run against each other’s sulkeys, or leap 
ditches so wide that you will stick in the middle. 
Don’t get out of breath, and don’t fret. So we will 
all come to the end of the race in good order. 
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Cultivate your Orchards. 


It is beginning to be quite evident to the minds of 
sensible people, that good crops of fine apples are no 
longer to be looked for in Ohio, except where some 
little attention and labor are bestowed upon the or- 
chards. At the same time it is obvious that the de- 
mand for good fruit is every year increasing, and those 
who plant orchards judiciously, and cultivate them 
wisely, are sure to reap a liberal reward for their la- 
bor. Those who already possess orchards of some ex- 
cellence, may render them vastly more productive and 
profitable, if they will only consent to bestow on them 
half as much care and labor as is necessary to secure | 
a good crop of corn or potatoes ; and those who refuse | 
this reasonable demand, do not deserve good fruit. 

Stirring and enriching the soil, and judicious pruning 
of the trees, are the great requisites of orchard culture ; 
and the neglect of these, is the chief cause of the pre- 
mature decay and general unproductiveness of or- 
chards. The common practice of seeding orchards | 
with grass, as soon as the trees are fairly started, and 
keeping them in sward at least three-fourths of the | 
time while bearing, is about as wise as to expect a) 
crop of corn without previous plowing or any cultiva-| 
tion. “ Terra Culture” is a humbug, but the doctrine 
that the roots of fruit trees need the influence of air, | 
sunshine, rain and dew, more fully than it can be se- 
cured when the surface of the ground is covered with 
living grass or grain, is as true as any other fact in 
agricultural science. The roots of trees of bearing 
size will ramify every foot of mellow soil, to a distance 
of fifteen or twenty feet in every direction from the 
trunk ; and every blade of grass, and every leaf of 
growing plant or weed, may be regarded as so many 
suction pumps continually drawing moisture and nu- 
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all of which may do good, but in nine cases out of ten, 
in Ohio at least, none of these will be found worth 
their cost. The best and most available manure for 


| fruit trees and all other crops, is STABLE MANURE.— 


| Guano is good, only because it possesses the same el- 


ements, but it is of vastly greater cost, in proportion 
Ashes and lime, too, are good, especially 
on old lands, or where naturally deficient of lime ; not 


‘however as substitutes for manure, but as adjuncts 


therewith. 

The present is a good time for applying manure to 
orchards, and plowing it in. Then it will permeate 
the soil and prepare the roots to furnish a good supply 
of nutriment for the blossoms and young fruit in 
Spring, and to enable the leaves and branches to bring 


|to perfect maturity their ripening treasures in Summer 


and Autumn. Do this now, and before the proper 
time for pruning arrives, we will give some instruc- 
tions in that art, through the Ohio Cultivator, and also 
say something about preventing or lessening the rav- 


ages of insects. M. B. B. 
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Ohio Nonpareil and Cogswell Apples. 


The readers of the Cultivator will remember that 
some months since, (March Ist,) it was stated that 
Mr. Hovey, in his Magazine of Horticulture, had ex- 
pressed the belief that the Ohio Nonpariel (or Myers’ 
Nonparie!) was identical with the Cogswell apple of 
Connecticut ; and from his description of the Cogs- 
well, I was inclined to coincide with his opinion. 

In the Cultivator of April 1st is given the substance 
of a letter from Mr. Cogswell of Cuyahoga Co.,O, 
giving the history of the introduction of the Cogswell 
apple into Ohio, which seemed to increase the proba- 
bility of the identity of the two; but shortly after- 
wards Mr. Elliott gave, in the Ohio Farmer, descrip- 


| tions of the two apples, and expressed a very positive 
|opinion that they were distinct varieties, although his 


own descriptions read very much alike, excepting that 
the Cogswell is said to ripen a month or two later in 
the Winter than the Nonpareil, on which point it is 
very easy to misjudge, unless one has both varieties 
from the same orchard. 

Owing to the scarcity of apples in northern Ohio, 


| there were no specimens of the Nonpariel nor ef the 














triment from the soil beneath, and at the same time | Cogswell at the late Ohio State Fair, nor at the Po- 
shutting out the fertilizing influence of the atmosphere | mological meeting at Rochester, but at the National 
from above. | Fair at Philadelphia, Mr. Hovey found two lots of the 
This is not mere theory, but fact, confirmed by all| Ohio Nonpareil, and in the last number of the Maga- 
the observations and experience of those who have | zine he settles the question, to the satisfaction of most 
tried the experiment of keeping the ground among | readers, in favor of the identity of the two varieties. 
fruit trees clear of grass, weeds and crops, and the sur- | Another year will perhaps afford sufficient evidence to 
face mellow by an occasional stirring with the plow or convince Mr. Elliott that he was mistaken in this case, 
cultivator during the summer. Try it, doubting Farm- | as well as some others, and that a little deference on 
er, and let us know the result ! - part to the opinions of others whose opportunities 
Enriching the ground is the next step to be taken,|@nd experience are equal to his own, may not be to 
especially in renovating old or unproductive orchards. | his disadvantage. 
Much is said in some of the agricultural papers about | The following is Mr. Hovey’s article : 
the use of chemical or special manures for fruit trees, | Tue Onto NonPAREIL APPLE.—It will be re- 
as ashes, lime, sulphates end phosphates, guano, etc.,| collected that in a notice of this apple in a previous 
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number, (p. 85,) by our correspondent Dr. Kirt- 
land, we remarked that the description answered 
very well for the Cogswell. Upon this suggestion 
Mr. Bateham, of Columbus, Ohio, published some 
remarks, in which he gave some account of its his- 
tory, so far as it could be traced, and from all he 
could learn it appeared that the two were identical. 
This called out Mr. Elliott, who described the Non- 
pariel in his Fruit Book, and he asserted, in a long 
article, that the two were quite distinct, and 
outlines of the apples to confirm his opinion. 


gave 


er, and show by his own illustrations that he was 
in error. But our remarks were crowded out, and | 
the subject escaped our attention until the recent 
exhibition in Philadelphia, where two lots of the | 
Nonpareil were exhibited by Pennsylvania culti- 
vators. We were highly gratified to meet with 
these specimens, as it at once enabled us to clear 
up all doubts in regard to its identity. We write 
now with the specimens before us, which prove to 
be nothing but the Cogswell, as described in our 
Magazine several years ago, and figured in the 
second volume of the Fruits of America. It was 
carried from Connecticut by Col. Cogswell’s sons 
upwards of thirty years ago, and has been exten- 
sively disseminated and cultivated in Ohio. A few 
years ago it was brought forward as a new seed- 
ling and named Myers’ Nonpareil, and more re- 
cently Ohio Nonpareil. It is only another instance 


of the confusion existing in the nomenclature of 
apples, especially at the West, where so many of 


their supposed seedlings have proved to be old 
Eastern varieties. 





A Piece of Horticultural History ; 
Or, How to Succeed In Business. 

In a retired village in New England, lived a 
man who followed the occupation of machinist in a 
factory, better known for fashioning the sword than 
the plowshare or pruning hook. From youth up, 
he was always noted for his fondness of the garden 
and flowers, and took much delight in the cultiva- 
tion as an amateur, of such things usually grown 
in a small garden obtained by industry. 

Some ten years since, the wife of this mechanic 
chanced to see a plant of the original but beautiful 
Verbena melindres, and obtained a small slip which 
she carried home with great exultation, and by 
which care was soon formed into a thriving plant. 
Month after month passed, and still no signs of 
flowers,appeared on the now lengthy specimen, and 
many were the misgivings of the mechanic as to 
any good that could come out of such a spectre of 
vegetable existence, as the plant so long and fa- 

orably spoken of by his wife. 

As spring advanced, however, symptoms at last 
began to show themselves of its soon deciding its 
fate by actual flowers. One after another its rich 
flowers unfolded to the balmy influence of spring’s 
warmth, taking captive the mechanic, who could 
not rest until he had others, said to be in exist- 
ence, with different colored flowers. 

Years passed on, until by a thorough passion, a 


goodly number of varieties were obtained, and a) 


sort of bow-window green-house was added to his 


At 
that time we intended to discuss the matter furth-| 
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dwelling, for the accommodation of the increasing 
numbers of Flora’s treasures. So much interest 
did the collection create in the immediate neigh- 
|borhood, that the idea occurred to the owner of 
turning them to some account, and yet ride his 
hobby. A sort of visionary dream flitted over his 
mind, of setting up as a Verbena raiser and grow- 
er as a means of livelihood. 

The idea of course was scouted by all the good 
people of the village, as one which could only end 
in failure. Not so, however, our hero; he had 
|some shrewd inklings of its great adaptedness to 
|the summer flower garden, and what was vastly to 

his purpose, that zach year a fresh supply would 
| be requisite, simply because Jack Frost terminates 
their existence in the fall. 

Some three years ago a green-house was deter- 
mined on for trial, sticking to his occupation for a 
time, until the thing was fairly got a going. A 
years experience only tended to confirm his con- 
victions ; a second was entered upon with increased 
demands from the public, at the end of which time 
the verbena business warranted the relinquishment 
of the other, and during the past season plants 
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.| were sent into at least half the States of the Union 





and the Canadas—some three hundred varieties in 
his collection, many simply from old associations 
or for trial—some 20,000 plants prepared for the 
wants of the public—all of which vanished, and 
still more were demanded. 

No other plant is sold from this establishment, 
and many will have recognized the owner to have 
been no other than Dexter Snow, “the Verbena 
man.” 





So writes the well known Gardener, Edgar Sanders, 
to the Country Gentleman about the man who supplied 
us with choice Verbenas, last Spring, from his collec- 
tion at Chicopee, Mass., and who has promised us to 
repeat the favor next Spring.—Eb. 

New VerRBeNA.—Geo. C. Thorburs, of New- 
ark, N. J., writes as follows: “Inclosed you will 
find a flower and leaf of the greatest Ait in verbe- 
nas since the early days of Defiance; from its 
unique foliage, being a real vervain leaf, and pretty 
flowers and creeping habit, it will be, for all vase, 
basket, or rock-work purposes, the prettiest thing 
in its way ever introduced.” Few persons have 
done more than Mr. Thorburn in introducing nov- 
elties to enrich our floral domain.— Hort. 


ARSE S16 I 

Tae Detaware Grape.—This new grape, 
which has attracted considerable attention, and 
which we gave a full account of in a late number, 
has fruited in the garden of Mr. E. A. Brackett, of 
Winchester, Mass. The grapes were fully mature 
Sept. 15th, thus proving it to be as early as the 
Concord. It promises to become a popular varie- 
ty, and particularly adapted to our New England 
climate, being entirely hardy — Hovey’s Magazine. 

osee 

(<> We have a large number of well informed Hor- 
ticulturists among our constant readers, and we invite 
them to contribute of their experiences for this De- 
partment of the Ohio Cultivator. In this way they 
will do us and the public a favor.—Ep. 
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\let it stand an hour, or till the isinglass is dissolved, 


Home Miseellany, 


~ 


‘then strain it through a jelly bag into your forms, and 
iset them in a cool place.” Isinglass can commonly 
Preserves and Fruits tor Winter Use, be procured at any druggists. 

| Cras Appte Jetty.—This fruit cannot probably be 
, obtained now, but we mention it in this connection, as 
it is a favorite of ours. Take Siberian crab apples, 


Fruit of all kinds has been sv scarce the past sea- 
son, that many thrifty housewives who consider sweet- 
meats almost an actual necessity, find themselves defi- 
cient in such things for the winter, and that too when 
fresh fruit cannot be depended upon to supply its| 


wash them neatly and cut them in halves, boil till ten- 
der, mash and strain, add one-half its weight of com- 
mon brown sugar, boil a few minutes—it will jelly 
quickly, and then dip it into moulds. It is excellent 


|to eat with meats, or to spread upon cake. 
give satisfaction : 


place. For the benefit of such, we give recipes for 
some that can still be made, and that we are sure will 


Preserves should be put for the winter in as cool and 


a] —_— rep De "oe t. % oat ° ° . ® 
Transparent Preserve.—This is one of the most | dry a place as possible, without exposure to freezing. 


beautiful, palatable and wholesome preserves that we| por a small company, we prefer the following prep- 


aration of fruit, to any sweetmeats: Take rich and 
fair sweet apples, bake them slowly till soft, set them 
away till cold, then peel the skin off neatly, and slice 
as you would peaches, and serve them round with 
of the preserve. Boil them very gently in a little sugar and cream. This is but little inferior to a dish 


know of. Take fair, smooth, sweet apples, with firm 
flesh, pare them neatly, cut them across the core in 
slices one-fourth of an inch in thickness, remove the | 
seeds but not the core, as it improves the appearance | 


water till tender, and then lift them carefully on to of peaches and cream. J. C. B. 
platters. Take one-half or three-fourths the number +07 — 
of lemons that you have taken of apples, cut them | Purchasing by the Quantity. 


across the core in slices the same thickness as the ap-| It is certainly a siete 4f ctiabiuaieeh that so large 
ples, remove the seeds and spread the slices on earth-| a proportion of purchasers procure their supplies in so 
en platters. Take pulverized loaf sugar—the weight} small quantities. The flour, the sugar, the candles, 
equaling that of all the fruit, weighed before boiling— | the starch, all are bought by the pound, from one to 
and sprinkle one-half of it over the lemon slices, let it| 4.) pounds at a time, when, if bought by the barrel, 
stand a few hours till liquid enough has formed to cook | the box, etc., the cost per pound would be materially 
them in, then drain it off and put it over the fire in | jessened, the number of journeys to the grocery would 
porcelain lined kettle, with the rest of the sugar.—| be greatly diminished, the vexation of being out just 
When it boils, drop in both lemon and apple slices| when an article is wanted, would seldom be felt, and 
and boil gently till the fruit is clear. |the danger of getting a poor article be much less, for 
AppLe Preserve.—For those who dislike the flavor, | one can better afford time and care to a purchase that 
of lemon peel, the apples can be made as above, sub-| will remain for months, than one that will only last 
stituting lemon juice for lemon slices. The apples! for weeks or perhaps days. 
can be left whole, if desired, by carefully cutting out 


Let the factory muslin, too, be bought by the piece 
the cores. 


instead of yard, the sewing silk and linen thread by 
the pound instead of skein, etc., etc., and the gain will 
be as great as in the line of groceries. 


AppLe Jecty.—Take any high flavored tart apple— 
pippins and bell flowers are good—boil them in a lit- 


tle water till soft, but not broken, removing neither} We have heard it said that all these things were 
skin nor seeds, but only defects, stem, etc. When| more wastefully used, if kept on hand, than if bought 
soft, lift out the apples, mash with a spoon, and|as needed. For the honor of the sisterhood we will 
squeeze them through a flannel bag. To each pint of | not believe it, and we do not. We believe there 
the juice thus procured, allow a pound of loaf sugar,| would be as much interest taken to make it last, as 
boil slowly and skim thoroughly for ten or twenty | though the quantity were small. 

minutes, till it jellies, and dip it into your moulds.—| 





Another suggestion closely allied to that of buying 


Let them stand in the sun a few days, and then seal | by the quantity, is that of paying as you go, instead of 


them up. | buying upon credit, or keeping an account. A cash 


. . | 
Lemon Jetty.—The following recipe we take from | purchase can always command better bargains than 
the Lady’s Book. This is quickly and easily made,! others, and the sense of independence is vastly in- 
and very agreeable to sick persons: “One and three-| creased. 


quarters ounces of Russian isinglass, one and a quar- | It is inconvenient sometimes, we know, to furnish 


money to buy by the quantity and pay down, but a 
strong will accomplishes wonders, and if you cannot 
break into the system all at once, do so as rapidly as 
water, and put the isinglass into a pitcher with the| possible. It will pay pecuniarily, it will pay in in- 
juice of two of the lemons, and one cut in slices, the| creased independence and self-respect, in freedom 
sugar, and if liked, a spoonful of rose water ; over the| from care and annoyance, and in consequent good hu- 
whole pour three pints of boiling water ; cover it, and| mor with yourself and the rest of mankind. J. c.B. 


ter pounds of loaf sugar, and three lemons. Cut the 
isinglass in small pieces, turn over it one quart of cold! 
water, and let it stand half an hour; then pour off the | 
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For the Ohio Cultivator 
Pruning Hooks, Spears, Corn Stalks and 
Cutlasses, 


Many eyes have peered curiously in at our office 
door, lately, and naturally enough, for the decora- 
tions upon our walls have considerably increased 
within a few days. Spring and Fall always sug- 


gest a change, “for better or for worse,” so Cham-| 


pion, Old Black Hawk, Lady Suffolk, Gen. Gif- 
ford, the French Merino, etc., ete., have been taken 
down, dusted, and hung in the most becoming 
light. New curtains shade the sun-rays at the 
windows, and desks and tables have been fitted up 
in fine order for the winter work. 

Our farmer friends might almost expect to see 
farm stock and a well tilled farm from our win- 
dows, by the implements and utensils that decorate 
the Col’s department. First comes a model farm 
gate, specimens of brick and drain tile, a stump 
puller all in rig with chains and hooks, a corn 
shock binder, clod crusher, and a pair of ox-bows. 
When we held up our hands in dismay, and ex- 
claimed, “ You are not going to place those ugly 


things in sight?’ “To be sure,” was the reply, 


“they are admirable representatives of our pro-| 


fession.” I could not remonstrate on that point, 
of course, neither could I if I should chance to 
enter the room some morning and find them gracing 
the necks of a pair of sleek, dignified oxen, because 
they are strictly agricultural. 


With these and the noble library that fills up | 


the back-ground, and many other queer and curious 
things, too many to enumerate, one might feel that 
the ravages of the wheat midge and the potato rot 
would be looked after, while, if they were disposed 
to be patriotic, their feelings might be aroused by 
some decorations of a different sort; for, since our 
Editor has had the title of “GeEn.,” added to his 
already military name, a cruel looking musketoon, 
with sword-bayonet, six-shooters, small swords, 
etc., have entered our peaceful midst, and rank 
themselves with stalks of Wyandot corn and Chi- 
uese sugar cane, and a terrible looking cutlass, with 
his old favorite blade, forms an arch above his 
desk, which our Editor has introduced, he says, 
“only to protect the office from invasion, and to 
show his military visitors what savage inventions 
there are in the State Arsenal for helping people 
out of the world.” 

Upon this carbine is stamped “ Springfield, U. S., 
1855,” reminding us of a visit we made at the Uni- 
ted States Armory at that place this summer. As 
we went up the gradual ascent towards the grounds, 
we were particularly pleased with their extreme 
beauty and neatness. So much taste was displayed 
in the care and arrangement of the fountains, walks 
and trees, one might mistake them for the private 
property of an amateur gardener. In one depart- 
ment alone of the main building, we saw 98,000 
muskets, arranged in compact divisions of 7,000 
each. They suggested so much misery and sor- 
row, we were glad to turn away and climb the 
winding staircase of the Tower, up to the Cupola, 
and feast our eyes on the lovely scenery exhibited 
on all sides. The tree tops were just tinged with 
Autumn hues, and the soft, varied shades of green 
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The sun- 
‘beams glanced and quivered like burnished silver, 
lon a sheet of water away in the distance, while the 
grim old hills stood out against the horizon like 
|taithful sentinels, guarding our proud and beautiful 
jland; and the balmy air of that autumn afternoon 
| seemed like the brooding of a peaceful angel above 
|those instruments of death and destruction. 

Long may her sweet wings be folded above us, 
and discord and strife give place to harmony and 
peace, CULTIVATOR Mary. 


|gave a beautiful coloring to the picture. 
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How to Cook Old Birds. 


Some of the Cultivator family circle may find it de- 
sirable to use a venerable Turkey, Goose or Shanghai 
for their Christmas dinner, in which case we recom- 
mend a practice like that used by country sportsmen, 
for cooking old birds : 


Let the birds be kept as long as possible, hung 
up where there is a free circulation of air; and, 
when picked and prepared for dressing, cover the 
bottom of a saucepan with slices of good fresh ba- 
con, upon which lay the bird; then add a pint of 
|good strong well-seasoned gravy, place the sauce- 
|pan upon a slow fire, the cover being on, and let 
ithe contents simmer for an hour and a half or two 
| hours, turning the bird occasionally, and supplying 
|more gravy, if necessary ; when done, let the con- 
tents be put away in a dish to cool, to be eaten 





| when cold. 


Birds dressed in this manner are good 
hot; but they are far better when cold. Snipes 
land woodecocks are excellent when cooked in this 
|manner, but require much less time than other old 
|birds. The principal thing to be attended to is the 
\fire, that it be not too ardent or too quick, as the 
desired result with old tough birds can only be at- 
tained by a slow, gradual process. In roasting 
game, the principal thing to be attended to is con- 
tinuous basting, in which case the fire cannot be 
too ardent. 


ssteee 








How To Loox Younc.—How is it that some 
men thought to be so old, still look so young, while 





lothers thought young must still look old? The 
|cause lies very frequently in themselves. Mr. 


| Rant once, on being asked the reason, said :-—* I 


pote ride when I can walk; I never eat but one 
dish at dinner ; I never get drunk. My walking 
| keeps my blood in circulation ; my simple diet pre- 
| vents indigestion; and never touching ardent spir- 
lits, my liver never fears being eaten up alive.”— 
| But he forgot to add one of the greatest causes of 
\lasting youth, “a kind, unenvious heart.” Envy 
|can dig as deeply in the human face as time itself. 
|\— Concord Freeman. 


Eternity is the Divine treasure-house, and hope 
is the window, by means of which mortals are per- 
mitted to see as through a glass, darkly, the things 
which God is preparing. 


Friendship requires actions ; love requires not 
\so much proofs as expressions of love. Love de- 
mands little else than the power to feel and to re- 


| quite love. 
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Hoversoiy Gops.—years ago—not very many—there was a bright 
and loveable seng bird 


L Virg 


French, and aft 


away down in Tennessee, whom we knew as 


nia Smith In process of human events she became Mrs 


er a short and popular public career as edit ess of the 
Southern Lady's Book at New Orleans, retired to enjoy Love in a Cot 
tage, somewhere 


in the neighborhood of McMinnville, whence she is 


Here 


writing a good many sweet morsels for the Nashville Patriot 


ia one of the latest 


The Auctioneer. 


BY L. VIRGINIA FRENCH 





Up with the red flag ! wave it wide 

Over the gay and fair 

O’er things of love, and things of pride 

It faunteth everywhere ! 

Bring the hammer,—the auction block,— 
Gather, ve hearts of stone,— 

Here's excellent bargains, and premium stosk, 


Going —going—gone ! 


Wrecks of a ruined household band 
t on a silent shore 
Heart-breaks scat ered along the sand 








Wh-re the tide comes up no more 

Ain he relics, the Auctioneer 

St th a wrecker lone, 

Bidding them off with a jest and jeer,— 
“ Going—going—gune '” 

Here’s a mirror,-—a candid friend, 

For without a shade of cuile 


it tells when passions the dark brow bend, 
And it gives you smile for smile 

No more, no 
But 


more, will it counsel lend ;— 

hark! to that flippant tone, 

* How much—how much—for the faithful friend ” 
Going—going—gone !”’ : 


Here is a purple divan, soft, 
And circled with silken fringe,— 
Here the lord of the manor slumbered oft, 
And the couch’s richest tinge 
Was dull and cold to the golden shower, 
t over his visions shone : 
* Who bids—who bids—for the dreams of power ? 
Going—going—gone |” 


A pendule strikes with a music-chime, 

I that which the spirit hears 

In the notes of a curious, quaint old rhyme 

That telleth of by-gone years, ; 

But the owner’s passed to another clime, 

His last sad sands are run :-— 

“How much—how much—for the wings of Time ? 
Going—going—gone , 


Costly lamps,—when the golden spire 

Rose er the festal board, 

How dim they shone to the eyes of fire 

Where Love's sweet light wae stored ' 

But those eyes dark like stars that roam 

Afar from the “* great white throne ;” 

‘Who bids—who bids—for the light of home? 
Going—going—gone |” g 


grew 


Statues too,—here’s an angel’s hand 

Just parting a curtain’s fold 

And a cherab placing a flowery band 

In the fair young sleeper’s hold 

Then a laughing child with his two white doves 

Carved in the Parian stone ;-— 

‘How much—how much—for the household loves? 
Gomg—going—gone! ’’ 


A dainty volume, clasped with gold 

Its links still br ght and new, 

Twas the sign of a love that could ne'er be told 

And it bound the giver true. 

On the first blank leaf it is written now, 
Thine—thine alone !” 

“Who bids—who bids—for the broken vow ” 

Going—goimg—gone !” 


Here is a picture, bright and fair, 

And a soul looks from its eyes, 

Through shadowy locks of golden hair 

Like a Peri from the skies, 

~o like to Aer in the churchyard laid 

When the Autumn rains came on :— 

How much—for a beauty that ne'er will fade? 
Going—going—gone !”” 


Here is the carpet with flowers dense 
Her fairy feet once trod ; 
And the little cradle bed from whence 
Her baby went up to God, 
Here is the harp with its broken strings 
Her white hands moved upon ;— 
Who bids—who bids—for this lot of things ? 
Gowmg—going—gone !” : 
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Thank God! he cannot sell the heart ! 

We burv our treasures there ; 

Warm tears that up to the eyelids start,— 

Aud the baby’s lisping prayer,— 

Songs we have loved in a by-gone day,— 

sweet words many a one ;— 

We bury the where none can say, 
“ (Foing—going—gone |” 


Hom¥, Tenn., 1856. 
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CHINESE SUGAR CANE— PURE SEED. 
Te SUBSCRIBER HEREBY INFORMS THE 

Planters, Farmers and Gardeners of the United States, that 
he has obtained from R. Peters, Esq., of this city, the control of 
his crop of Seed of this valuable plant, some of the properties of 
which may be briefly summed up as follows : 

Ist. An acre of the Stalks properly cultivated. will yield from 400 
to 500 gallons of pure Syrup, equal to the best New Orleans. 

2d. It surpasses all other plants for fodder and for feeding green 
to cattle or hogs, on account of the great abundance of sugary juice 
which it contains ; and, sown in close drills, will yield from thirty 
to fifty thousand pounds of superior Green Fodder to the acre 

3d. It is so certain and prolific a crop, that Planters may be sure 
of succeeding with it as a syrup plant anywhere south of the State 
of New York 

This seed, which has been carefully kept pure, is now offered in 
cloth packages, each containing enough to plant half an acre 4 feet 
by 146 feet, will be furnished by mail at $1 30 each, or at $1, if sent 
by express, freight unpaid. 

Dealers in Seeds and Country Merchants, or persons wishing to 
plant by the quantity, can be supplied at a liberal discount from re- 
tail rates. 

A pamphlet containing a full description of this plant, its history, 
valuable properties, and a plate of the horse mill used for crushing, 
will be furnished by mail to all applicants. 

Address, with plain directions for mailing or shipping, 

W. P. ORME, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


‘THOROUGH -BRED NORTH DEVON AND 
AYRSHIRE BULLS.—I offer for sale a few young Bulls bred 
from first rate stock, and with full pedigrees. For particulars ad- 
dress me at No. 23 Fulton street, New York City 

A. M. TREDWELL, 
Importer, Breeder and Dealer in North Devon and Ayrshire Cattle. 
Residence Madison, Morris Co., New Jersey. 
Nov. 15-3mt 





Nov. 15. 


FRESH HOLLAND BULBS. 
UST RECEIVED BY WM. A. GILL AT THE 
@ Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, a fine lot of Holland 
Bulbs, among which are 
200 Hyacinths, best named sorts—Crocus, in variety—Tulips, 
late and early, single and double—Polyanthus Narcissus—Crown 
Imperials—Snow drops, single and double—Gladiolus, in four sorts, 
mixed—Narcissus in four sorts, mixed—Johnquills, single and dou- 
ble—Iris, English and Spanish—Hyacinth Glasses. 
The above Bulbs were imported by Joseph Breck & Sons, Bos- 
ton, and are warranted to be of the finest varieties of each. 
} WM. A. GILL, 
East side of High st., between Broad and Gay, Columbus, O. 
Nov. 15. 


] ANDALL & ASTON, WHOLESALE AND 

Retail Dealers in Books and Stationery, Blank Books, Wall 
and Window Papers, Oil Paintings, Lithographs and Engravings, 
Window Shades, Cornices and Fixtures, Buff and Green Hollands, 
Gilt and Rosewood Mouldings. 

A general assortment of Agricultural Books. 
furnished to order. 

Catalogues of Agricultural Books sent by mail or otherwise to 
any one wishing to consult them. 

Columbus, O., Aug. 1, 1856. 


Saxton’s Books 


(CHINESE SUGAR CANE.—I HAVE A SUPPLY 
of this seed on sale. Price per lb., $2; per oz.,20cts. Per 
sons remitting me 25 cents, shall have one ounce sent them post- 
age paid 

This exotic plant, known as Sorghum Saecharatum, recently in- 
troduced into this country by the Patent Office, may be cultivated 
to advantage in every part of the United States. It will make a 
good crop on the poorest soil. From experiments already made in 
syrup making from the juice of this plant, I fully believe that sugar 
can be profitably made; at any rate, it is worth a trial by every 
farmer. J. M. McCULLOUGH, 

Nov. 1-tf No. 200 Main st., Cincinnati. 


OUTHDOWN SHEEP.—I HAVE A CHOICE 
\) flock of full blooded Southdowns, which I will sell at fair prices 
on a few months’ credit, if desired. They consist of Ewes and 
Rams, and are from the best es stock. 
ESTER BARTLETT, 

Westfield, 4 miles south-west of Cardington Station, on Cleveland 

a Columbus Railroad, Morrow Co., O. 

Nov. 1-tf 


j)INE STOCK FOR SALE.—THOROUGH- 


bred Durham Cattle, pure French Sheep, Spanish Sheep, and 
Suffolk and Essex Pigs Jor 


Tippecanoe, 444 miles east of Brownsville Fayette Co., Pa. 
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CORN AND COB MILL. 


E TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 


to the Farmers and Stock Feeders of Ohio, that we have 

made ample arrangements to have this unrivaled Mill extensively 

= red for sale in every county in Ohio during the coming Fall and 
inter. 

The importance and economy of feeding ground feed is a settled | 
point with every intelligent Farmer and Feeder, therefore requires | 
no argument. The only question now is, which is the best Mill | 
for the use of the Farmers, and it is of this we will briefly speak 
Mr. Charles Leavitt of Quincy, Illinois, the inventor and patentee 
of the ** Excelsior Young America,” who has had more experience 
with Cast lron Corn Crackers than any other man in the United 
States, (being the original inventor of this kind of a Mill,) seeing 
the many objections to all the Mills before the public, has for the 
last two years labored assiduously, sparing no skill or expense to 
overcome those objections, in which he has succeeded beyond the 
most sanguine expectations of his friends. 

During the short time it has been before the public, it has earned 
for itself a world-wide reputation, of which its inventors and man- 
ufacturers may justly be proud, and met with a series of successes 
unprecedented in the history of agricultural machinery, as a pleas- 
ing evidence of which we will state that already (in less than one | 
year) several thousands of the Mills have been made and sold, and 
have given universal satisfaction. We are now daily in receipt of 
letters bearing unsolicited testimony to this fact. During the past 
season some additional improvements have been made, such as in- 
creased strength, etc., and it is now a fact established beyond all | 
controversy, with those who have examined the Mills now seek- 
ing public favor, that the Excelsior Young America is pre-eminent- 
ly superior to any thing in the Corn and Cob Mill line ever in- 
vented. 

The great points of excellence, and its incomparable advantages 
over other Mills, consists in the movable rings or grinding plates, 
which are cast separate from the main body of the Mill, of superior 
hard metal, thereby attaining great durability, and are placed in 
the Mill and removed when worn out, upon the same principle 
that new points are put to plows. Two sets of grinding plates ac- 
company each Mill sold, making it more than equal to two Mills of 
any other kind. It is a well known fact that the fine teeth that do 
the grinding are the only parts at all liable to wear out in this kind 
of a Mill; other sets of grinding plates may be had at any time at 
the small cost of three dollars per set, thus for a trifling expense 
making a perpetual Mill. 

All practical men with whom we have confered, are fully satis- 
fied, from long experience, that teeth adapted to grinding dry hard 
corn and cob during spring and summer, will not do the work sat- 
isfactorily during fall and winter, when the corn and cob is soft and 
damp. In order to overcome this objection, we have at great ex- | 
pense, and by long experimenting, succeeded in getting patterns 
for teeth of different qualities, one set adapted to grinding hard and | 
dry corn, and the other and coarser set for grinding soft or damp | 
corn. One set of each quality will accompany each Mill; either | 
can be taken out and replaced by the other in a few minutes’ time, | 
making a Mill adapted to all seasons of the year and all kinds and 
qualities of corn. " , 

This Mil is also provided with a simple and convenient arrange- 
ment for discharging the meal at a spout, which saves the expense | 
of handling the meal once, besides avoiding the annoyance and 
loss of meal blowing away, as is the case in all other Mills where 
it falls loosely around the whole circumference. | 

It has but one set screw for regulating the quality of grinding 
either coarse or fine, and will grind from eight to twenty bushels 
per hour, owing to degree of fineness and quality of corn. Can be 
worked by one or two horses, and is so simple in its construction 
that it can be managed by any ordinary hand. 

This Mill, in a fair and well contested trial at Ohio State Fair at 
Columbus in 1855, took the Ist premium over the Little Giant, 
Star, and all other Mills brought in competition. It was also 
awarded the Silver Cup at the great test trial in Cincinnati, on 22d 
day of February, 1856, with the ‘‘Improved Little Giant” as its 
competitor. Neither the Little Giant or Star Mill have ever taken 
a premium over the Young America Mill at any State Fair in the 
United States. 


We respectfully solicit those wanting Mills, to examine the ‘‘Ex- 
celsior Young America” before purchasing. 


Price, including extra set of grinding plates, Fifty Dollars, and 
warranted in every respect. 


A liberal discount made to dealers. 


The undersigned are proprietors of territory in Ohio, as shown 
by annexed schedule. Persons desiring further information, or 
wishing to order a Mill, will please address the proprietors of ter- 
ritory in which they reside, or their agents, who will be found in 
a short time in every county seat. 

Hatt & ALLEN, Mansfield, Ohio— Ashland, Auglaize, Allen, 
Champaign, Clark, Crawford, Cuyahoga, Defiance, Delaware, Erie, 
Fulton, Hancock, Hardin, Henry, Knox, Logan, Loraine, Lucas, 
Miami, Marion, Montgomery, Morrow, Ottowa, Putnam, Richland, 
Sandusky, Shelby, Union, Wayne, Wood and Wyandot. 

Ena.isu, Gooprich & Dixon, New Philadelphia, Ohio—Carroll, | 
Coshocton, Harrison and Tuscarawas | 
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Dovectiass, SmitH & Co., Zanesville, Ohio—Athens, Clinton, 
Fairfield, Fayette, Franklin, Gallia, Greene, Guernsey, Hocking 
Huron, Jackson, Lawrence, Licking, Madison, Meigs, Monroe, Mor- 
gan, Muskingum, Perry, Pickaway, Pike, Ross, Scioto, Vinton and 
Washington. 

E_mers & Forxkner, 602 Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio—Adams, 
Butler, Clermont, Hamilton, Highland and Warren. 

Bearp, Sinex & Boswe.., Richmond, Ind.— Darke, Mercer, 
Paulding, Preble, Van Wert and Williams 

Lukens, GEorGE & Co., Zanesville, Ohio—Belmont, Columbiana, 
Holmes, Jefferson and Stark. 

James Myers, Copley, Summit Co., Ohio—Medina, Portage and 
Summit. H. W. Brown, Agent, Medina; H. W. Wetmore, Agent, 
Akron ; R. Root, Agent, Ravenna. 

J. M. Naytor, Tiffin, Seneca Co., Ohio—Seneca. 

S. D. Apams, Bristolville, Trumbull Co., Ohio—Ashtabula, Lake, 
Mahoning and Trumbull 

Oct. 1. 


FRESH IMPORTED 
HY ACINTHS, TULIPS, ETC. 
(‘THE SUBSCRIBERS HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


from the Jeading Florists in Holland an unusually fine and ex- 

tensive assortment of Double and Single Hyacinths, Tulips, Poly- 
anthus, Narcissus, Double Nareissus, Jonquilles, Crocus, Crown 
Imperials, Fretillarias, Gladiolus, Lris, Ixias, Lilies, Arums, Anem- 
ones, Ranuncules, Colchicums, Snowdrops, Aconites, Oxalis, Lach- 
enalias, Amaryllis, Early Roman Narcissus, etc.; to which they 
invite the attention of amateurs. 

RetaiL Descriptive CaTaLoeues, with direetions for culture, 
furnished applicants enclosing stamp for return postage. 

DEALERS AND NURSERYMEN supplied in quantities at as low rates 
as usually paid for the refuse bulbs from auction. 

A good assortment of Hyacinth Glasses, Fancy Crocus Pots, ete. 

JAMES M. THORBURN & CO., 

Sept. 1-6tt 15 John Street, N. Y. 

WM. A. GILL. 
‘ ‘ " re 

Fall Campaign of 1856! 


T® E COLUMBUS AGRICULTURAL WARE- 

house and Seed Store js in full rig for the Fall Trade with an 
endless assortment of every thing useful to the Farmer and Gar- 
dener, among which we enumerate the following : 

WELLs’ Hanp Grass SEED Sower. 

Stock MiLtts—Joyce & Heath’s Star Mill, Leavitt’s Young 
America or Excelsior. 

Readings’ Horse-power Corn Sheller, Hand Corn Shellers, Root 
Cutters. 

Plows, Steel and Cast, Subsoil, Shovel, and Double Mould-board. 

Fan Mills and Hand Grain Mills. 

Ox Yokes, Bows, and Ox-tips. 

Cutting Boxes for Hay, Straw and Corn Fodder—great variety. 

Shovels, Spades, Hoes, Hoe-rakes, Axes and handles, Hatchets, 
Picks, Mattocks, Hay and Manure Forks, Post-hole Augurs, Root- 
Pullers, Bill-hooks. 

Log, Trace and Halter chains, Cattle ties, Bull rings, Wagon 
Jacks, Curry combs and cards. 
Garden Tools of all kinds — Folding Ladders, Fruit Gath- 
ers. 
Garden Engines, Garden Syringes, Water Rams, Chain Pumps. 
Thermometer and a}! other kinds of Churns. 

Grindstones and hangings, large and small, for farm or family. 

Wood and Willow Ware, Grain Sacks, Ropes and Cordage. 

Vuleanized India Rubber Belts, Packing and Hose. 

Nails and Spikes. 

Shelf Hardware, Cutlery and House-keeping articles in great 
variety. 

Grass Seeds—Clover, Timothy, Kentucky Blue Grass, Red-top, 
Orchard Grass, Lawn Grasses 

Fertilizers—Pure Peruvian Guano, Poudrette, Bone Dust. 

And a thousand other things which we cannot enumerate, all of 
which go to make up a complete establishment, to the examina- 
tion of which the whole Universe is respectfully invited. 


SUPERIOR STOCK FOR SALE.—THE TOR- 
rents of driving cold rain, on the 17th inst., having prevented 
me from offering my best stock, my Silesian Bucks, Saxon Ewes, 
Black Hawk Colts, and Suffolk Pigs, can be obtained at private 
sale. Address W. H. LADD, 
Nov. 15-4t Richmond, Jefferson county, Ohio. 


er 





SAGE ORANGE PLANTS.—300,000 OSAGE 
Orange Plants, of strong growth, for sale. Price $3 per 1000. 
J. M. M’CULLOUGH, 
Oct. 15. No. 200 Main street, Cincinnati. 





OTSWOLD SHEEP.—I HAVE FOR SALE 
/ achoice flock of thorough-bred Cotswold Sheep, Ewes and 
Rams, descended from recentiy imported stock. Reasonable credit 
will be given to good purchasers, if desired 

WM. B. GOODRICH, 
Westfield, two miles west of Ashley, and four miles from Carding- 
ton Station, Cleveland and Columbus Railroad, Morrow Co , O. 
Nov. 1-tf 








= SEEDS, GROWTH OF 1856.—THE 


subscribers will send 20 choice varieties of flower seed by 
mail, postage paid, for one dollar. 
WARDER & GILMORE, 


Oct. 15, 6ma.* Nurserymen and Florists, Springfield, Ohio. 
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Onto CuLTivaTor Orrice, Nov. 28, 1856 


We are giad to note an improved feeling in the general Markets 
West Banks appear to be in a safe and healthful condition, and 
fully adequate & ie demands that are iikely to be made upon 
them for accommodation. With a good condition in money mat- 
ters, buyers will be more active, and as most farmers and stock 


to keep their produce and live stock until they 


likely to be somewhere near the right 
ali Price Current says 


ease los ,o rations are 
figure The Cincinr 





The continued low stage of water in the river keeps general bus- 
iness in check. In Flour, however, the downward tendency no- 
ticed last week has been checked, and prices, which had receded 
to $5a5 10, are now $5 2 a@5 30, notwithstanding the continued 
unfavorable news from Europe Holders antic ipate an improve- 
inent upon the opening of the river; other dealers, at the same 
time, look for a supply of water to lead toadecline. Wheat has 

vaiue. Cornis unchanged. Oats are scarce, and 


The Hog market, which dragged heavily during 
receded siderably, rallied yesterday somewhat, 
an improved demand at $5 60@570. This was 
fly to the falling weather, which promised a resump- 
A sale of Mess Pork was made at $1425. This 
ity packed may be quoted at $14 50, with 
a slightly improved The Provision market generally, 
however, excepting for Lard, is dull, and prices are relatively be- 
low the rates « nt or Hog 








was a couutry 
in nau) 


Beer CatTLe—Prices | 
ply rhe sales add u 
$3 75 gross l 


Grain—The 


ve ‘be en firm, with only a moderate sup- 
2 rr 0 head at prices ranging from $2 50 to 
$3 a3 50 for fair to prime Beeves. 
narket for Wheat has been dull, and great difficulty 
need in effecting sales at $1 05 for prime Red, and 
ers have been buying with caution, fearing 
s they anticipate a further decline. 
< n offered more freely, and the market must be 
qi noted f rather dull at 48@50c for Old, and 43@45c for New 

Barley remains dull and nominal, at $1401 50, but with the 
opening of sovignt onan active demand is anticipated from the 
West 

Rye is steady at 80c, with moderate receipts and a fair demand. 

Oats being scarce have advanced to 40@ 42c, the former rate on 
arrival and the latter from store 

Scep—There is a good de mand for Clover, at $6, but holders 
now ask $6 35 to $6 50, and some as high as $7. 

Timothy sells at $2 75 to $3 25, with a moderate demand. 

Flax is steady at $1 85 

Potators—The market remains firm, with fair receipts and a 
good demand Ab ut 1,200 bbls. have been sold within the week 
at 70 to 85c on arrival, a! 1d 80c to $1 from store, per bushel 

y being quite light, and the demand from city 


packers py 





BuTTeER—The supp 
dealers good, prices h ave again advanced, and we now quote fair 
to prime Roll at 20 to 22e, choice W. R. Dairy in firkins, 23 to 25c, 
Summer packed 13 to 15c, and Fall do, store, 16@18¢ 

CHEESE—The receipts have been very large during the week, 
reaching nearly 12,000 boxes, greatly increasing our stock, but not- 
withstanding the market remains firm, owing toa large anticipated 
demand upon the opening of navigation to the South. Cheese be- 
ing very dull in Liverpool, according to late advices from there, 
the Eastern markets have become dull, and consequently quite a 
large quantity of New York Cheese has been received here, this 
being a better ma ket for it than New York. The sales comprise 
4.000 boxes within our previous range of quotations, which we 
conti ue. Com 1 W.R., selected, 10c ; good do, 10%c; prime 
to choice do, 103 <@lle; New York, Hamb yurg and English Dairy, 
}2c, and Durham Farm and Kinsman’s Farm, 12}¢c. 
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VOL. XII. 


OHIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
yas INSTITUTION HAS BEEN INCORPO- 


ind put into successful operation at Cleveland, Olio, 


where S permanent cated. : 
its design is to place within the reach of Farmers, both old and 
young, the means of acquiring a thorough and practical acquaint- 


ance with all those branches of Science which have direct rela- 
tions to Agriculture 
PLAN OF INSTRUCTION, 
This consists in courses of Lectures, four daily, which are given 


atthe reguiar annual held during the Winter months, 
commencing on the first Monday of December, and continuing tor 
twelve consecutive weeks —a season of the year when the Farmer 
himself, or his sons 1 best spare time to attend 

rhe Lectures embrace all the several de ede uts of Agricultu- 
ral Science, each principal division being assigned to a different 
Lecturer, and systematically presented in the same manner as 
Medical Science is taught in Medical Colleges. 

The whole field of the Sciences connected with Agriculture is by 
this method presented in the shortest period of time, aud therefore 
makes the acquisition possible to multitudes who cannot attend 
Universities, or even Schools on experimental farms. 

SUBJECTS. 
ches taught embrace whatever pertains 
Land or Labor. 

I Chemistry, in all rts applications to Soils, Manures, Animal 
and Vegetable Life, and the Domestic Arts, etc 

This departme nt is regarded as especially important, and means 
have been provided for its thorough illustration 

Il. Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, with special reference 
to the ng and breediug of Stock ; History and Description of 
Domestic Animals in their several varieties ; Veterinary Medicine 
and Surgery ; Entomology 

This department will be illustrated by 
mens, and by the practice before the 


session, 


The brar 
Vegetables 


to Animals, 





tee 





preparations and speci- 
class of such operations as 





are necessary to be performed by the keeper of stock. 
Ill. Geology and Mineralogy ; Botany, Descriptive and Physiol- 
ogical, with special reference to the history and habitudes of 


Plants cultivated in the Garden and Orchard, or in the Field—the 
various modes of Culture, and Soils adapted to each. 

This department will be illustrated by specimens of all the vari- 
eties of Grains, Fruits and other vegetable products of interest to 
the Farmer. Gardener or Orchardist 

IV. Natural Philosophy; Agricultural Mechanics ; Farm Imple- 
ments ; Meteorology ; Elements of Engineering and Land Survey- 
ing; Rural Architecture, Landscape Gardening, Draining and Farm 
Book-kee ping 
hical Apparatus, Implements, Models, Plans, Drawings, 
etc., will be abundantly provided, to aid the Lecturer in this de- 
partment 

V. Political Economy, History of Agricr }ture, and general princi- 
ples of Law, relating to contracts, and especially to the acquisition, 
possession and alienation of Rea! Estate. 

LECTURERS. 

Prof J. P. Kirtland, Prof. Jas. Dascomb, Prof. Samuel St. John, 
Prof. J. H. Fairchild, Prof. N. S. Townshend, and others. 

ADDITIONAL FactLities.—A Reading Room, supplied with the 
principal Agricultura! Periodicals, will be open to students at all 
hours. 

Texrms.—For the entire Course. $40, with the privilege of a 
second course, tuition free. Board and rooms may be obtained at 
$2,50 per week, excinsive of fuel and lights 

For further particulars, address the President or Secretary of the 
Board, at Cleveland, Ohio. HARVEY RICE, President 

Tuos. Brown, Secretary. 
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Columbus Nurser ye--1857, 
VERY LARGE SUPPLY OF FRUIT AND 


ve Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, etc., are now on hand for 
the coming Spring, including the finest kinds of Apple, Peach, Pear, 
Cherry, Plum, Quince and Apricot Trees, Grape Vines, Raspberry, 
Gooseberry and Currant Bushes, Strawberry Plants, etc., and Ev- 
ergreen Trees and Shrubs in great variety 

(= Norseymen and Dealers supplied with Fruit Trees, at 
wholesale, at very low prices; also Seedling Stocks of various 
kinds, and Osage Orange plants for hedging. 

Catalogues with prices, etc., sent to all applicanrs, and letters of 
inquiry promptly answered. M. B. BATEHAM & CO. 

Columbus, Dec. 1, 1856. 

MORGAN HORSES. 

LIVE BOOK!—EVERY OWNER OF 
£% Horses should have it. Every Farmer must have tt. Every 
Breeder will have it. 

It contains a reliable History and Description of Morgan Horses, 
and more than twenty Portraits of distinguished animals, also val- 
uable Hints on Breeding, Breaking and Training for Exhibition at 
aaa Fairs, with instructions to persons about purchasing 

orses 

Price $1. Sent free of postage C. M. SAXTON & CO, 

Agricultural Book Publishers, 140 Fulton st., New York 

Book Agents, Farmers’ Sons, every body with a small cash capi- 
tal, can make money by selling our Agricultural Books. Discount 
liberal. Catalogues sent free. 

Dec. 1-2tt 


@ PLE ASE TO READ THIS. & 
O PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT.— 


Wanted, persons in every town and village, to circulate new 
and useful Pictorial ae oman particulars address, post paid, 
BERT SEARS, Publisher, 

No. 181 William st., New York. 





Dec. 1-2rat 
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